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DUBLIN LITERARY GAZETTE. 



As to the re-porters, whom, for such impor-" 
tent gentlemen, we hare rathem unceremoniously 
forgotten, and therefore intreat the condescen- 
sion of their pardon, they are almost as uni- 
formly Irish as the applewomen ; and a clever, 
dashing, rattling set of fellows they are, and 
indeed must be, in order to get through their 
arduous duties. But, why are rhey almost ex- 
clusively Irish ? Because there is a bustle, a 
hurry, an energetic dispatch, necessary about 
this business — a dashing off-hand way, without 
being too particular as to exactness, and with 
a ready fancy for guessing, for all of which the 
national character is peculiarly fitted. Again, 
there is a something Uterary, as it is thought, 
about it, and we, Irish, are so desperately lite- 
rary every where but at home. 

Every one knows that those who write for 
daily newspapers must have a rapid method of 
arranging and expressing their thoughts upon 
• the revolving occurrences of every day life. 
Well — this work is in London almost monopo- 
lized by the Irish. The Standard, Globe, 
. Courier, Star, Morning Herald, Saint James's 
. Chronicle, Atlas, and a score of others for 
aught we know, are edited by Irishmen. They 
" knock off a paragraph," while a sober English- 
man would be thinking of the best " references," 
and it does very well. The Times, to be sure, 
seems often as if it had the aid of the heavy 
machinery of the steam-engine, in writing its 
articles as well as in printing them, but we are 
told there are none but English and Scotch 
about the writing department of that concern. 
We wish we could add the praise of inde- 
pendence to our notice of the Irish character in 
London, but we cannot. The Irish labourer 
submits to what the English labourer would 
not, and thereby entails a degree of contempt 
upon his class. We heard a shopkeeper in 
Cheapside, asked once, why he employed an 
Irishman for his shop-porter, rather than 
Londoner. " Why," said he, " I cm do what 
I please with Pat, there, and I couldn't do so 
with one of our fellows. When he shuts up the 
shop, I tell him to make his bed under the 
counter there, and so he does, and there he 
lays, and takes care of the shop, and he's quite 
at hand to open it in the morning. I couldn't 
get an Englishman to do that." We felt rather 
uncomfortable to hear a man talk this way. — 
«■ Is thy servant a dog," that thou shouldst use 
him thus? 

The great difference between the Irish and 
English, and the great superiority of the latter 
in all mere matters of business, seems to con- 
sist in this, that they possess a methodical 
steadiness of procedure, arising out of a com- 
plete concentration of the mind upon the one 
idea that occupies it for the time, which is 
utterly unknown to our countrymen. Send 
an English servant of a message, and were it 
only for a shilling's worth of cheese, he looks 
neither to the right hand nor to the left, but 
plods steadily on, with cheese in all his thoughts, 
till he has secured and deposited in your cup- 
board, the wished-for Parmesan. The Irish- 
man, on the contrary, would stare into every 
shop window, and listen to every fiddler and 
piper on the way, and possibly come back tipsy. 
with Stilton or Glo'ster instead. 

As for the higher occupations, they say in 
London, that we Irish are too much a kind of 
literary Swiss, and will write on any side for 
payment. Perhaps there is something too 
much qi, thi% but i\ is not confined to the Irish 
— except that it must be admitted the careless 



habits of the Irish generally, make them the 
poorest class, and poverty is open to all manner 
of temptations. This, however, is rather an un- 
comfortable part of our subject, and therefore 
here we shall pause for the present. 
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The Life and Voyages of Christopher Columbus. 

By Washington Irving (Abridged by the 

same.) — Being the 11th Vol. of the Family 
Library. 12mo. London, Murray. 1830. 



The discovery of America is an event which 
appears ever new — the relation of it never wea- 
ries. Whether it be perused in the antiquated 
style of the first narrator, or in the many ver- 
sions through wliich its romantic incidents have 
been transferred from generation to generation 
to the present day, it still rivets attention. The 
narrative now before us haB peculiar charms ; 
it combines the elegancies of the imagination 
with the sterling solidity of truth. Seldom has 
a writer, long accustomed to wander uncon. 
trolled through the fairy enchantments of 
fiction, entered upon the beaten path of rigid 
facts with so good a grace. The reader is led 
along through the series of wonderful events, 
with a rapidity and ease not often enjoyed by 
those who prefer the study of historical realities 
to the fascinating delusions of romance. 

With the great leading facts of the life of 
Columbus, every reader is acquainted. These, 
of course, we pass over, though far from being 
devoid of interest. We would rather dwell a 
little on two great moral pictures this work 
affords; one exhibiting the corruptions, the sel 
fishness, the meanness, the tortuous deviations 
from rectitude, the destitution of moral feeling 
in the higher orders of society, during that 
period, as displayed in the treatment of Colum- 
bus, by kings and courtiers ; — we hope we now 
live in better days : — the other, the undeviating 
magnanimity with which this great man bore 
up against the incessant storms of persecution, 
with which he was assailed from the first mo- 
ment of the announcement of his gigantic pro- 
ject, till the close of his life. Surely it requires 
to be told over and over again, in order to be 
credited, that the individual who laid the wealth 
of half the world at the foot of the throne of 
Spain, lived in trouble, and died in sorrow and 
distress. We wish we could extract at length 
the affecting picture of this great and ill-treated 
man's last struggle against his persevering ene- 
mies. Disappointed in his hope of being- re- 
stored, by means of repeated written applica- 
tions, to the honors and wealth to which he 
was entitled by services and compact, he deter- 
mined on a journey to the Spanish court, then 
held at Segovia. " He, who a few years before 
had entered the city of Barcelona in triumph, 
attended by the chivalry of Spain, and hailed 
with rapture by the multitude, now arrived at 
the gates of Segovia, a wayworn, melanehply, 
and neglected man ; oppressed even more by 
sorrow, than by his years and infirmities." — 
Ferdinand, (for his great protectress, Isabella, 
was now no more,) received him with many 
professions of kindness, " but with those cold, 
ineffectual smiles, which pass like wintry sun- 
shine over the countenance, and convey no 
warmth to the heart." Many months were 
passed by Columbus in painful and humiliating 
solicitation. He endeavoured to bear those 
delays with patience, but he had no longer tie 



physical strength and the glorious anticipations, 
which had ones sustained him through his long 
application at this court. He was again con- 
fined to his bed by a return of the gout, aggra- 
vated by the irritations of his spirit. From his 
couch of anguish he addressed one more appeal 
to the justice oT~ the king; he no longer peti- 
tioned for himself, but for his son, Diego. — 
He entreated that his child might be appointed 
to the government of which he himself had been 
so wrongfully deprived. 

This petition was treated by Ferdinand, with 
Ms usual evasions ; he even endeavoured to 
prevail on Columbus, to waive his claims to the 
dignities to which he was entitled in the New 
World, and to accept in lieu thereof, titles and 
estates in Spain. Columbus rejected the pro- 
posal with indignation, and from the bed on 
which he was confined, addressed a letter to bis 
constant friend, the Archbishop of Seville, ex- 
pressive of his despair. This was his last effort 
His illness, the effect of combined sufferings of 
mind and body, increased with irresistible vio- 
lence ; he settled his worldly affairs, resigned 
himself to his God, and expired. Such was 
the end of the discoverer of half the world ! — 
Thanks be to Solomon, or to him who inspired 
Solomon rather, who has prepared us to bear 
up during the recital of such a heart-sickenisg 
detail of courtly ingratitude and perfidy, whea 
he warns us, in the book of Proverbs, not to 
put our trust in kings. 

To dwell upon the style of Washington 
Irving, would be little better than loss of time. 
His writings are now in every body's hands.— 
Next to Walter Scott, he is, perhaps, the best 
known, and the most generally sought after, 
among the writers of works of imagination, and 
we have already said, that he has here given his 
fancy free play, as far as language is concerned, 
without prejudicing the cause of historical ve- 
racity. Yet the manner in which he contrasts 
the commencement of Columbus's first expedi- 
tion, when all was doubt and apprehension, and 
alarm, with his subsequent departure from 
Spain, after he had realized the object of his 
golden anticipations, is too striking to be passes' 
over. The former of these events is thus des- 
cribed : — 

" When Columbus arrived at Palos, and pre- 
sented himself once more before the gates of 
the convent of La Rabida, he was received 
with open arms by the worthy Juan Perez, aw 
again entertained as his guest. The zealous 
friar accompanied him to the parochial church 
of St. George, in Palos, where Columbus 
caused the royal order for the caravals to bs 
read by a notary public, in presence of the 
authorities of the place. Nothing could equal 
the astonishment and horror of the people of 
this maritime community, when they heard of 
the nature of the expedition, in which they 
were ordered to engage. They considered the 
ships and crews demanded of them in the Kg*' 
of sacrifices devoted to destruction. AU the 
frightful tales and fables with which ignorance 
and superstition are prone to people obscure 
and distant regions were conjured up concern- 
ing the unknown parts of the deep, and tk* 
boldest seamen shrunk from such a wild s n< * 
chimerical cruise into the wilderness of the 



" Repeated mandates were issued by to* 
sovereigns, ordering the magistrates of Pal'*' 
and the neighbouring town of Moguer, to pre 93 
into the service any Spanish vessels and ere* 3 
they might think proper, and threatening seve^ 
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places were thrown into complete confusion : 
tumults and altercations took place, but nothing 
of consequence was effected. 

"At length Martin Alonzo Pinson, the 
wealthy and enterprising navigator, who has 
punishments on all who should prove refractory. 
It was all in vain ; the communities of those 
already been mentioned, came forward and en- 
gaged personally in the expedition. He and 
his brother Vicente Yanez Pinzon, who was 
likewise a navigator of great courage and abi 
lity, possessed vessels, and had seamen in their 
employ. They were related to many of the 
seafaring inhabitants of Palo3 and Moguer, 
and had great influence throughout the neigh- 
bourhood. It is supposed that they furnished 
Columbu3 with funds to pay the eighth share of 
the expense, which he had engaged to advance. 
They furnished two of the vessels required, and 
determined to sail in the expedition. Their 
example and persuasions had a wonderful effect ; 
a great many of their relations and friends 
agreed to embark, and the vessels were ready 
for sea within a month after they had engaged 
in their enterprise." 

* * * * # 

" The squadron being ready to put to sea, 
Columbus confessed himself to the Friar Juan 
Perez, and partook of the communion, and his 
example was followed by the officers and crews, 
committing themselves, with the most devout 
and affecting ceremonials, to the especial guid- 
ance and protection of heaven, in this perilous 
enterprise. A deep gloom was spread over the 
whole community of Palos, for almost every 
one had some relation or friend on board of the 
squadron. The spirits- of the seamen, already 
depressed by their own fears, were still more 
cast down, at beholding the affliction of those 
they left behind, who took leave of them with 
tears and lamentations and dismal forebodings, 
as of men they were never to behold again." 

Now for the second expedition ; the Eldorado 
side of the medal : 

" The departure of Columbus on his second 
voyage of discovery presented a brilliant con- 
trast to his gloomy embarkation at Palos. On 
the 25th of September, at the dawn of day, 
the bay of Cadiz was whitened by his fleet. 
There were three large ships of heavy burden, 
and fourteen caravals. The number of persons 
permitted to embark had originally been limited 
to one thousand ; but many volunteers were 
allowed to inlist without pay, others got on 
board of the ships by stealth, so that eventually 
about 1500 set sail in the fleet. All were 
full of animation, and took a gay leave of their 
friends, anticipating a prosperous voyage and 
triumphant return. Instead of being regarded 
by the populace as devoted men, bound upon a 
dark and desperate enterprise, they were con- 
templated with envy, as favoured mortals de- 
stined to golden regions and delightful climes, 
where nothing but wealth, and wonder, and 
enjoyment awaited them. Columbus moved 
among the throng accompanied by his sons, 
Dtego and Fernando, the eldest but a stripling, 
who had come to witness his departure. — 
Wherever he passed, every eye followed him 
with admiration, and every tongue extolled and 
blessed him. Before sunrise the whole fleet 
was under weigh ; the weather was serene and 
propitious, and as the populace watched their 
parting sails, brightening in the morning beams, 
they looked forward to their joyful return, laden 
with the treasures of the new world." 

One extract more, and our limits oblige us 



to have done : it is a contrast between civilized 
and savage society ; we Europeans, being of 
course, the civilized — they, the West Indian 
natives, the savage group. Something in the 
style of old iEsop's waggish tale of the Lion 
and the Sculptor. Yet, after all, in this case. 
we think the lion has somewhat the best of it, 
even in the representation. To commence 
with the savage : — 

" Three houses had been given to the ship- 
wrecked crew for their residence. Here, living 
on shore, and mingling freely with the natives, 
they became fascinated by their easy and idle 
mode of life. They were governed by their 
caciques with an absolute but patriarchial and 
easy rule, and existed in that state of primitive 
and savage simplicity which some philosophers 
have fondly pictured as the most enviable on 
earth. " It is certain," says old Peter Martyr, 
" that the land among these people is as com- 
mon as the sun and water ; and that ' mine 
and thine,' the seeds of all mischief, have no 
place with them. They are content with so 
little, that, in so large a country, they have 
rather superfluity than scarceness ; so that they 
seem to live in a golden world, without toil, in 
open gardens, neither entrenched, nor shut up 
by walls or hedges. They deal truly with one 
another, without laws, or books, or judges." 

Columbus himself, in another place, gives 
them the same character. " These people," 
said he, in his journal, " love their neighbours 
as themselves ; their discourse is ever sweet and 
gentle, and accompanied with a smile. I swear 
to your majesties, there is not in the world a 
better nation, or a better land." These were 
"the people whom the Christians of those days 
exterminated, and planted African negroes in 
their stead. Now for European civilization : — 

" At length they came to anchor, at the 
island of St. Mary's, the most southern of the 
Azores, and a possession of the crown of Por- 
tugal. An ungenerous reception, however, 
awaited the poor tempest-tossed mariners, on 
their retnrn to the abode of civilized man, far 
different from the kindness and hospitality they 
had experienced among the savages of the new 
world. Columbus had sent one half of the crew on 
shore, to fulfil the vow of a barefooted proces- 
sion to a hermitage or chapel of the Virgin, 
which stood on a solitary part of the coast, and 
awaited their return to perform the same cere- 
mony with the remainder of his crew. Scarcely 
had they begun their prayers and thanksgiving, 
when a party of horse and foot, headed by the 
governor of the island, surrounded the hermi- 
tage, and took them all prisoners. The real 
object of this outrage was to get possession of 
the person of Columbus ; for the King of Por- 
tugal, jealous lest his enterprise might inter- 
fere with his own discoveries, had sent orders 
to his commanders of islands and distant ports 
to seise and detain him wherever he should be 
met with." 

To conclude this rapid sketch of a delightful 
book, which we fain would have lengthened, 
Mr. Murray merits the cordial thanks of the 
very numerous class of readers, for whom he 
has brought out his Family Library, in giving 
them this volume, which may fairly standby the 
side of the admirable Life of Napoleon Bona- 
parte, that formed the commencement of his de- 
servedly popular publication. It is a spirited 
succession of animated pictures ; combining, in 
a great degree, what every volume of a Family 
Library ought to unite, solid information with 
pleasing entertainment. 



| Narrative of the. War in German;/ and France, 
in 1813 and 1814. By Lieutenant General 
William Vane, Marquess of Londonderry, 
G. C. B. G. C. H. Colonel of the 10th 
Roval Hussars, 4to — London t Colbum and 
Bentley, 1830. 

(Concluded from our last.) 

The description of a review of the Rus- 
sian troops after the abdication of Buonaparte, 
may be considered as a kind of corollary 
to the observations just made, on the alarm- 
ing developement of the latent powers of 
Russia. The exhibition of the spectacle of 
Russian greatness, thus exhibited to the rest of 
Europe, may be compared to the brilliant and 

gigantic splendors of a torpid Boa Constrictor 

terribly magnificent. 

" It was either on the 9th or 10th of Sep- 
tember, 1815, that I left Paris, to witness the 
great review of the Russian army, for which 
preparations had been making for nearly a 
month before. The number of the forces col- 
lected was so considerable, that it was not 
easy to bring them into a space sufficiently 
small for the parade movements of review ; 
but it was at length effected ; and they mus- 
tered, when we saw them, 28,000 cavalry, 
132,000 infantry, and 540 pieces of cannor. 
This was made known from field returns, which 
were given to the sovereigns who were present. 

" The day was exceedingly sultry, but tole- 
rably clear ; and the spot where the head- 
quarters first assembled to have a sort of bird's 
eye view of the whole, was a small hill in the 
centre of a large plain, near the village of 
Vertu, a short distance from Chalons. Several 
English ladies, together with all the prin- 
cesses, duchesses, and first persons of Paris, 
were assembled (having been invited,) and 
made parties to proceed from the capital to 
witness this magnificent spectacle. Amongst 
our own countrywomen were Ladies Castle- 
reagh, Combermere, Grantham, Mrs. Arbuth- 
not, Miss Fitzclarence, and others, whose 
names it would be tedious to enumerate, who 
graced this most brilliant and unparalleled sight. 

" In going through the field, several of the 
ladies rode in company with the gallant chiefs ; 
and English beauty was signalised by the 
Emperor of Russia's presenting a beautiful 
black charger to one of our fair countrywomen, 
to carry her through the ceremonies of the 
day ; but I never rightly understood the feeling 
that recalled this war-horse back to the im- 
perial stables on the following morning. A flag- 
staff had been placed on the top of the hill, 
having an ensign ready to be hoisted on the ar- 
rival of the sovereigns at the spot. We were 
on horseback about seven o'clock ; and at 
eight the King of Prussia, attended by the 
commanders-in-chief of the allied armies, the 
ambassadors of nearly all the powers of Europe, 
and many of their Prime ministers, with several 
of the French marshals, and an immense staff 
of aides-de-camp, &c. began to ascend the height. 

" On the arrival of the sovereigns at the 
spot fixed upon for them the ensign was un- 
furled, and a salvo of guns announced their 
presence ; and the whole Russian army then 
assembled was seen drawn up in three lines, 
extending as far as the eye could reach. The 
sun glittered on their arms, and on the drawn 
sabres of the cavalry, to a distance that ap- 
peared almost imaginary. The eye had scarcely 
time to comprehend so vast a spectacle, when a 
single gun fired from the height where we 



